THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
to be a sermon about the soul's health, they either try to
prevent it by various excuses, saying, "It's getting late," or
something of the sort, or at least make a burden of it. If they
cannot get away altogether, but do stay a short while in
church, they pass the time with absurd stories or in useless
gossip, not remembering that the house of God is the house
of prayer. Afterwards they go home and then to the tavern,
and there they do not hurry away, but some of them spend
the rest of the day, and until late at night, eating and drinking
and having a great celebration.1
The material is not lacking from which can be drawn pictures
of congregations listening with eager concentration as they sit
or squat round the preacher, who stands, with hand uplifted,
in his Htde portable pulpit, set up on the Gospel side of die
altar.  There are more women than men; and all the feudal
classes are represented.  The great ladies are there, dressed in
their best, wearing their high conical headdresses and long
flowing veils.   They have probably arrived late, being of
the quality, as the preacher bitterly remarked, and have swag-
gered up the aisle with mincing step, consciously the cynosure
of all eyes, "stirring the dust with their trains."  In front of
them are the commonalty, squatting stiffly on heaped beds of
rushes; and behind them stand several men, leaning against a
pillar, gravely listening. Their attitude seems to suggest that
they are the amateur theologians of the assembly, the deacons
of the chapel, satisfying themselves of the preacher's orthodoxy.
The ages of faith were considerably less well behaved in
church than axe our own times.  The people talked, and the
preacher had to endure a hum of conversation, unless he could
gain their lost attention with a tall story or an apt cautionary
tale. Worse than talking, they slept.  Many stories there are
1 Bennett, op. at., p. 99.
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